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Rochester Schools Stage 
Impressive Ceremony 


Washington’s Birthday is observed annually 
in a unique manner by the public schools of 
Rochester. On that day the annual transfer 
of school flags takes place. The impressive 
ceremony was held last year in the Eastman 
Theater, under the direction of the George H. 
Thomas Post of the G. A. R. and the board 
of education. The exercises included an ad- 
dress by Colonel Samuel Pierce, commander of 
the G. A. R. post, a play by high school pupils, 
music by the high school orchestra and the 
presentation of the flags. 

The ceremony was instituted 39 years ago by 
the George H. Thomas Post and has been con- 
tinued without interruption. Those who have 
had an opportunity of witnessing the exercises 
are thrilled as 50 or more flags massed on the 
stage against a dark curtain are held aloft by 
boys who have won the right to this high honor 
by their scholarship, citizenship and character. 
The beautiful ceremony, however, carries a 
touch of sadness too, for each year as the 
number of pupils participating and the flags 
of the schools increase, the ranks of the 
veterans of the Civil War are thinning. 

When the flags are presented to the new 
standard bearers, their duties as guardians of 
the national emblem are outlined; then they 
salute and the recitation of the American’s 
Creed and singing of the Star Spangled Banner 
follow. In the evening there is held a dinner 
for the standard bearers and for the G. A. R. 
men. 


Commenting on this beautiful and inspiring 
event a local observer writes: 


Every year at this ceremony the schools 
reach a high point in patriotism and enthusiasm 
whether or not they know it. The inspiration 
gained from the two hours occupied by the 
program for the children and adults who crowd 
into every available seat in the Eastman Theater 
is not to be measured by anything yet de- 
vised. Its reaction comes in the lives and deeds 
of those who have been inspired to emulate the 
high ideals and motives of George Washington, 
to venerate, love and cherish the flag which he 
brought into being, and to guard and protect 
the things for which it stands just as the 
veterans of 1861 did in their vigorous youth. 


—_—o-———. 


A nursery school conference will be held on 
February 6th and 7th at Vassar College to cele- 
brate the opening of the Mildred Wimpf- 
hiemer Nursery School. 


Reading Course Issued 
on George Washington 


Wer the aout ach of February 22d, teachers 
and principals planning a special observance of 
Washington’s Birthday will welcome a reading 
course on George Washington, by Albert Bush- 
nell Hart. This has been published by the 
American Library Association in cooperation 
with the Washington Bicentenary Commission 
established by the President and Congress for 
the purpose of diffusing interesting and au- 
thentic information about Washington. 

In the brief essay preceding the list of recom- 
mended books Doctor Hart pictures a versatile 
Washington — farmer, business man, explorer, 
engineer, founder of corporations, organizer of 
armies, commander, statesman and President. 
In his discussion the author throws many in- 
teresting side lights on Washington. Seven 
books, each chosen to give a different aspect of 
the great man’s life, are discussed, among them 
the biography of Washington by Woodrow 
Wilson and Percy MacKaye’s play, Washing- 
ton, the Man Who Made Us. 

The booklet will furnish pupils of upper 
grades and high school with fresh material for 
essays, themes and orations, and will offer 
teachers the opportunity to interest pupils in 
American history through the reading of biog- 
raphy. The essay can be used as a basis for 
the assignment of talks or themes on various 
phases of Washington’s life, or for reading 
aloud. The list of books described will be 
useful as references on the different character- 
istics of Washington which are developed by 
Doctcr Hart. 

This course is: the latest published of the 
Reading with a Purpose series, and is available, 
along with the books recommended for reading, 
at most libraries or may be obtained directly 
from the Chicago headquarters of the American 
Library Association. 








oO 

The annual luncheon of the teachers and 
music supervisors of the capital district was 
held in Albany January 18th. Albany, Cohoes, 
Hudson, Hudson Falls, Lansingburg, Saratoga 
Springs, Schenectady, Scotia, Troy, Valatie, 
Warrensburg, Waterford and Watervliet were 
represented in the gathering, and the guests 
were F. Colwell Conklin of Mamaroneck, 
Charles C. Corwin of Corning and Russell 
Carter, state supervisor of music. The prin- 
cipal speaker was Kenneth Kelley, director of 
music in Schenectady. 
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From p e colle mn Vis nst ’ sion 
Washington's Headquarters at Valley Forge 
This building belonged to Isaac Potts and was constructed about ten years be é vas ed 
Washington The southeast corner of Pennsylvania @ rich agricultural section, alre 1" ettled 1 
the time of the Revolution. Stone houses like this one were rather common here ers were upied 
by army officers 
y ~ ~ . . 
Observance of Valley Forge Sesquicentennial 
° . 7 7 
Campaign of 1778 Directed from New York 
ALEXANDER C. FLICK, STATE HISTORIAN 
The observance of Washington's Birthday Old World to establish liberty in the New 
this year might appropriately be made the 150th World. At the same time the various colonies 


Valley 
within the sesquicentennial commemorations. 
The year 1777 in the American War of Inde- 
pendence was a decisive one both in New York 
State the Republic. The 
ominous Burgoyne campaign, which the 
British placed high hopes as a means of crush- 
Revolution, was overwhelmingly de- 
feated. As a result a new courage imbued the 
patriots; the new Nation 


anniversary of Forge and thus come 


and _ for young 


on 
ing the 


was recognized by 
friendly powers in Europe; supplies and money 
came from France, Spain and Holland; and 


soldiers and warships were sent over from the 


drew up new constitutions and perfected their 


political machinery as republican states. Steps 


were taken likewise to weld the free Common- 


wealth into an effective Confederation under 
the guidance of the Continental Congress. 
Yet in the face of this roseate outlook in 


the fall of 1777, serious difficulties were ahead. 
The recognition of full independence was six 
long years off. Money was in a deplorable 
state of depreciation. 
and difficult to obtain. 
the poor transportation facilities made distribu- 


tion difficult. 


Supplies were scanty 


Food was withheld and 


Aiter the victory over Burgoyne 
) £0) 
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the American army largely faded away. The 
short enlistments expired and many men re- 
fused to continue in service. To add to this 
dismal picture Valley Forge was to make a 
memorable record for the winter of 1777-78. 
No sooner had Burgoyne and his men laid 


down their arms at Saratoga on October 17, 
1777, than the question of winter quarters 
arose. The Continental Congress on October 


4, 1777, had already “ Resolved, That it be 
referred to General Washington to make such 
provision for the quartering of the troops in 
the winter season, as he shall think proper.” 
Instead of trusting the judgment of Washing- 
ton, however, Congress on December 19, 1777, 
peremptorily asked him where he had decided 
to winter the army and practically ordered him 
‘in a peculiar 


to select a place which would 
protect New Jersey. 


degree 
Consequently, after consulting his officers in 
a council of war, Washington selected Valley 


THE 


STATE OF NEW YORK 

Forge 20 miles north of Philadelphia on the 
west side of the Schuylkill as the best place to 
keep the army during the winter of 1777-78 
because it protected his stores on the one hand 
watch the enemy and to 
On December 


and enabled him to 
cover the country on the other. 
22, 1777, he wrote to the President of Congress 
from Valley Forge as his headquarters that the 
army was “beginning to hut” and the next 
day declared that he and the army 
fronted by the necessity of one of three courses: 
Christmas was 

any kind to 


were con- 


“starve, dissolve or disperse.” 
faced “with not a single hoof of 

slaughter, and not more than 25 barrels of 
There was no 
Congress.” For 


flour.” “soap, vinegar and other 
articles allowed by 
shoes soldiers “had to stay in the hospital or 
in farmers’ houses.” Only 2898 men were fit 
for duty. Numbers were obliged for lack of 
warm clothing and blankets “to sit all night 
The board of war, instead of remedy- 


want of 


by fires.” 














From picture collection of Visual Instruction Division 


Washington Memorial Chapel, Valley Forge 


At the left is the Cloister of the Thirteen Colonies, on the right a museum for the preservation of relics 


associated with the encampment. 


} 


The style of the building is Perpendicular Gothic of excellent design. 
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ing the situation, passed a resolution calling on 
Washington “to inform the brave officers and 
soldiers” that “their soldierly patience, fidelity 
and zeal in the cause of their country ” induced 
Congress to vote them an extra month’s pay in 
the depreciated currency. The horses were 
mostly all sent down to winter in Trenton. 
The appalling situation at Valley Forge was 
described in a letter written February 13, 1778, 
by Colonel Philip Cortlandt to Governor George 
Clinton urging him to forward to the 2d and 
4th New York regiments clothing in the New 
York State store. “It is beyond description,” 
he wrote, “to conceive what the men suffer for 
want of shoes, stockings, shirts, breeches and 
hats. I have upwards of 70 men unfit for duty, 
only for want of the articles of clothing; 20 
of which have no breeches at all so that they 
are obliged to take their blankets to cover their 
nakedness, and as many without a single shirt, 
stocking or shoe; about 30 fit for duty; the 
rest sick or lame, and God knows it won't be 


long before they will all be laid up, as the 
poor fellows are obliged to fetch wood and 
water on their backs half a mile with bare legs 
in snow and mud... . I . have rec'd only 
13 pair breeches, and some shoes which are now 
worn out.” 

Washington wisely warned against the forci- 
ble seizure of supplies because it would incite 
alarm among loyal Americans and fear among 
Further it would de- 
February 9, 1778, 
abandoned and 


the people generally. 
moralize the troops. By 
however, this 
General Wayne was authorized to secure “all 
cattle and sheep fit for slaughter, together with 
every kind of forage, for the use of this army.” 
A week later Washington appealed to Governor 
George Clinton of New York and to the people 
of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 


“famine in 


principle was 


land and Virginia to relieve the 
camp” by sending “cattle or any other kind of 
flesh.” They were deprived of food for days 


and were confronted by “every species of 














From picture collection of Visual Instruction Division 


Committee from Congress at Valley Forge to Investigate Complaints against Washington. 
After painting by W. H. Powell 


Note log huts of the soldiers. 
was the character of Congress at this time? 


In what condition does Mr Powell represent the soldiers to be? 


What 
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General Baron 
m Army W 


along Valley creek and were a protection to the camp. 
with European military tactic. At Valley Forge the 
meeting the trained troops of England. 


hardship that cold, wet and hunger, and want 
of clothes were capable of producing,” yet 
mutiny was averted and desertions were rare. 
Reviewing the hardships of the winter Wash- 
ington wrote on April 21, 1778, that the action 
of the army at Valley Forge was “a proof of 
patience and obedience which in my opinion can 
scarce be paralleled.” 

Without much assistance from Congress the 
army, held together by loyalty to their noble 
chief, somehow muddled through the winter. 
Baron Steuben drilled them until they formed 
one of the finest military forces on the globe. 
The army was anxious to celebrate the treaty 
with France at Valley Forge and this was done 
in a lively fashion on May 6th. A council 
of war was called to plan the campaign for 
the coming summer. 

It was an experience like Valley Forge that 
tried men’s souls and brought out either the 
best or the worst. It enables us to under- 
stand those qualities which made Washington a 
level-headed, trusted leader in a great cause. 
The suffering of his men, the inefficiency in 
the commissary department, the indifference of 


Congress and the profiteering of pseudo- 





A side view of Washington's headquarters is represented The hills 


From picture collection of Visual Instruction Division 


Steuben Drilling Troops at Valley Forge. From painting by A. J. Heaton 


ur College 
ls beyond are west of the encampment 


Baron Steuben, a Prussian general, was familiar 
Army was first molded into an efficient force for 


patriots aroused in him deep indignation. The 
Conway cabal abetted by men like General 
Gates, General Miffling and Samuel Adams 
called forth his scornful contempt. The slump 
in morale following the triumph at Saratoga 
challenged all his resourcefulness. In the face 
of these trying conditions he was serene, far- 
sighted and optimistic. His own patience and 
courage and confidence held the army together. 
Complaints were stifled by keeping the men 
busy working in camp and on the drill field. 
His time was occupied in laying plans to thwart 
the foe in the coming campaign. Washington 
emerged from the crucial winter at Valley 
Forge the undisputed director of the American 
struggle for self-determination. Valley Forge 
as well as Saratoga was necessary to the 
triumph of the war for political liberty. 

It is commonly believed that during the year 
1778 Washington was occupied with his army 
to the southward of New York. An examina- 


tion of his letters, however, shows that he spent 


the period from July 15th to December 2d 
mostly within the borders of the Empire State. 
It was from New York that the American cam- 
paign of 1778 was directed. 





cut 
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It is suggested, therefore, that the observance 
of February 22, 1928, be devoted to an effort 
at a more intelligent understanding of the his- 
torical significance of Valley Forge and to a 
study of Washington’s activities on New York 
soil for so large a portion of the year 1778. 
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From picture collecticn of Visual Instructi 


One of the Huts Used by 
Soldiers at Valley Forge 


Reconstruction of 


This hut is built according to the original specifica- 
tions, except that the roof was made of slabs. The 
dimensions were 14416 feet About 12 men were 
assigned to cach hut The stone chimney suggests a 


fireplace within 


Modern Foreign Languages 
in the High Schools 


According to statistics compiled by the Bruce 
Publishing Co., there are 139 cities in the United 
States of 50,000 or more inhabitants, containing 
408 high schools where modern foreign lan- 
guages are taught. French is being taught in 
all of these cities, Spanish in all but four of 
them, and German in 67.5 per cent of them. 
Where German is lacking is in Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
North and South Carolina, Oklahoma, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Virginia and West Virginia. 

Of the total number of high schools (408), 
95.8 per cent offer French, 87.0 per cent offer 
Spanish, and 62.25 per cent offer German. The 
following statistics show the position of German 
at the present time in the largest cities. 


Total 
number 

high 
City schools French Spanish German 
re ere 11 11 8 7 
Chicago ...... cane 13 13 13 9 
Cleveland ......... 9 7 5 9 
New York City.... 31 31 31 27 
Philadelphia ....... 12 12 12 ll 
Milwaukee ........ 8 8 7 8 


THE SCHOOLS 
Department of Superintendence 
Will Meet February 26th 

The fifty-eighth annual meeting of the De- 
partment the National 

Education Association will open with a vesper 


of Superintendence of 
service on Sunday afternoon, February 26, 1928 
The closing meeting will be on Thursday even- 
ing, March 1, 1928. 
important points in the arrangements. 

At the Monday 
J. M. Gwinn plans to show a master film of 


The following notes cover 


evening session President 
American education which will picture school 
activities of a kind such as ordinarily can be 
seen only by extended travel. 

Problems of secondary education will have a 
leading place on the program. A joint session 
of the Department of Superintendence and the 
National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals is to be held Tuesday evening. 

The Sixth Yearbook of the Department of 
Superintendence, and the last of the series pre- 
pared under the direction of the commission on 
the curriculum, will be ready for the Boston 
convention. The title is Curriculum Develop- 
ment in the Senior High School. 

The Dallas convention authorized a commit- 
tee to draft a statement on the relationships 
which should exist between boards of education 
ot 


Superintendent E. C. Hart- 


and superintendents of schools Members 
that committee are: 
well, Buffalo, N. Y., chairman; Superintendent 
Paul C. Stetson, Dayton, Ohio; Superintendent 
Frank Cody, Detroit, Mich.; and 
tendent J. W. Studebaker, Des Moines, Iowa. 


The 


o'clock has been designated by President Gwinn 


Superin- 


Monday afternoon at 2 


program for 
Topics for these 
The Pro- 
gram of Education for the Adolescent Youth; 
School 


Expanding 


for the discussion groups. 


groups have been listed as follows: 


Cur- 
the 
Counseling and 


Variations Found in Secondary 
and 


Secondary School Curriculums ; 


riculums; Differentiating 
Guidance for Adolescent Boys and Girls; Cur- 
riculum Problems of the Small High School; 
The Senior High School Teacher; The Junior 
College; The School and Social Agencies; 
Adapting Elementary Schools to Individual 
Differences; Group and Creative Activities in 
Education; Better Understanding of Creative 
Activities : Both Administrative 
Classroom Procedure; Music 
Health and Physical Education. 
Daniel J. Kelly of Binghamton is chairman of 
the section discussing the last topic. 


from and 
Education ; 


Superintendent 
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Music Teaching Clinics 
Will Be Held throughout State 


Through the cooperation of the superin- 
tendents of schools and supervisors of music, a 
series of clinics for the demonstration of the 
teaching of music in grades 1-8 inclusive will 
be conducted at convenient centers during the 
month of February by Russell Carter, state 
supervisor of music. Invitations have been 
sent to the teachers and supervisors of music 
in 22 counties in central and in western New 
York. 

These meetings are planned to give practical 
aid to teachers through demonstration work 
conducted by the state supervisor in selected 
schools. A day will be devoted to this work 
at each of the centers. The morning session, 
beginning at 9.30 o'clock, will be given over to 
the visitation and the teaching of classes of 
children. In the afternoon the visiting teachers 
will meet in conference. At this time oppor- 
tunity for discussion of the work observed dur- 
ing the morning will be given and special musi- 
cal activities will be scheduled. The places and 
dates for these clinics are as follows: 

Tuesday, February 7th, Rochester, School 11 

Wednesday, February 8th, Baldwinsville 

Academy 

Thursday, February 9th, Watertown, Acad- 

emy Street School 

Tuesday, February 14th, Hornell, Columbian 

School 
Wednesday, February 15th, Olean, School 2 
Thursday, February 16th, Lockport, High 
Street School 


STATE OF NEW YORK 


It is hoped that superintendents and principals 
in the territories served by each of these centers 
will see that their supervisors and teachers of 
music attend the conferences. 





o—— 


Doctor Dearborn To Speak 
at Rural School Conference 

The United States Department of the In- 
terior has announced a national conference on 
the professional preparation of rural school 
teachers, to be held in Boston on February 25th 
at the Lenox Hotel, under the direction of the 
United States Commissioner of Education. 

Among the educators who have accepted in- 
vitations to address the conference is Dr Ned 
H. Dearborn, Director of the Teacher Training 
Division of the State Education Department. 
The subject of his address will be “ Legisla- 
tive and State Regulations Needed To Guar- 
antee a Sufficient Number of Adequately Pre- 
pared Young People for Rural School Posi- 
tions.” 

— O0——. 

Calendar of Educational Meetings 
Regional conferences of district superintendents, 

Buffalo, February 2d-3d; New York, Feb- 

ruary Sth—-9th 
Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A., 

Boston, Mass., February 25th—-March Ist 


Teachers’ conferences: fourth district of 
Washington county, Cambridge, February 3d 
aS awe 


Approval of the bond issue of $80,000 for a 
new school in the Stockbridge Valley Central 
Rural School District was given at a meeting 
on January 6th. 





oO 


Dates Are Announced 
for Athletic Events 

State tournaments sponsored by the New 
York State Public High School Athletic As- 
sociation will be held as follows: 

Basketball. Sectional tournament, March 3d- 
17th; state tournament, March 23d-24th at 
Troy 

Skating. State meet, February 11th at Lake- 
wood 

Swimming. Sectional meets, March 3d to 
10th; state meet, March 16th to 17th at Colgate 
University, Hamilton 

Track. State meet, June 4th at Ithaca 

Tennis. State tournament, June 3d and 4th 
at Ithaca 





awl 
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Schenectady Schools Are 
Described in Interesting Report 


An interesting summary of the achievements 
of the Schenectady public schools is printed in 
the annual report of Superintendent of Schools 
A. J. Stoddard. The publication consists of 
126 pages and is profusely illustrated with pic- 
tures showing the school procedure followed in 
the Schenectary schools. 

Superintendent Stoddard explains in the re- 
port that for the past two years and especially 
during 1926-27 effort has been directed to the 
realization that a school is not only a place 
where subjects are taught but also is a place 
where growing children meet and live four to 
“This living,” he says, “ is 
with 
and 


six hours a day. 


an such com- 


guidance 


and 
panionship, stimulation, advice 
that what they do the other 18 or 20 hours each 
than it otherwise 


in such environment 


day is on a higher level 
would be.” 

In his report he states that classrooms must 
be places where the children are active, not pas- 
sive, where they learn through their own activi- 
ties, in groups or as individuals, instead of 
listening en masse constantly to lectures and 
directions given by teachers.” The pictures 


show an enriched equipment and imply an 
organization in which children work as indi- 
viduals in a child society, each more or less 
free to choose his activity, each initiating and 
accomplishing a sense of personal responsibility. 
This type of classroom procedure, Superin- 
tendent Stoddard 
the acquisition of 
“On the contrary,” he 


additional 


declares, causes no loss in 
facts, knowledge and skills. 
reports, “the enriched 


environment makes contribution in 
the form of the development of 
habits of critical analysis, right habits of con- 
duct, proper attitudes towards associates, and 
the problems of life, as well as an appreciation 
of the worth while things of life.” 


initiative, 





oo 


The meeting of the social studies teachers of 
the capital district will be held at Albany His- 
torical Art Society, Saturday, February 18th, 
at 10 a.m. The speaker will be Mary Zimmer 
of the Scarsdale High School, who will discuss 
“The Contract Method of Teaching.” 


——— 


The new school at Jones Point was dedicated 
on January 6th. 


THE SCHOOLS 

Contest on Constitution 
Is Sponsored by Newspapers 

New York State 

sponsoring the fifth national oratorical contest 

and the third international oratorical contest on 


Several newspapers are 


the Constitution. The contest is designed to 
increase interest in and respect for the Con- 
stitution of the United States. It is nation- 


wide in scope and is financed by 53 American 
newspapers. The prizes for the contest are 
first, a trip to Europe, $1000 in cash and a gold 
medal; second, $500 in cash and a gold medal; 
third, $250 in cash and a gold medal; fourth, 
fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth, $50 each and a 
silver medal; 48 district prizes of $50 each 
A medal will be given to the winner in each 
high school. 

To be eligible a pupil must be not more than 
19 years of age on February Ist and a bona 
fide undergraduate of a recognized secondary 
school. Orations must be original, must re- 
quire not more than ten minutes for delivery 
and substance with one the 
following subjects: “The Development of the 
Constitution” and “The Present Significance 
of the Constitution.” 

The regional contest is held on May 11th; 
the national contest on May 25th and the inter- 
The national 

The judges 


must deal in of 


national contest on October 13th. 

contest will be held in Washington. 
are usually the five associate judges of the 
United States Court. The inter- 
national contest will also be held in Washing- 
ton. At this contest the United States champion 
will meet national winners similarly selected 


Supreme 


in England, France, Germany, Mexico, Canada 
and Japan. All the 
merits of their respective forms of government. 


contestants will discuss 


—_o—— 


Spring Valley Superintendent 
Issues Bulletin for Teachers 


A mimeographed publication serving as a 
house organ for the 
Valley public schools is issued from time to 
Guy P. superintendent of 


Examples of successful teaching and 


faculty of the Spring 


time Rego, 
schools. 
assistance to the members of the faculty are 
included in the articles published. In addition 
the superintendent has stressed in each one of 
the numbers various opportunities for service 
in teaching. These have included the teaching 
of manners, morals and ethics, appreciation of 
the family and of the home, of friends and of 
health. 


by 
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Part of the Delegation of Evening School Pupils in Front of the Lincoln Memorial 


Evening School Pupils Visit National Capitol 


educational venture of great moment in 
the lives of those who participated was the 
annual pilgrimage to Washington on December 
10th and 11th when 300 foreign-born pupils of 
the evening schools of Buffalo, Rochester, Syra- 
cuse, Utica, Binghamton and near-by cities, ac- 
companied by their teachers, visited the national 
capital and its historic surroundings. 

This pilgrimage is regarded as one of the 
best of for these 
men and 
important activities of the Federal Government, 
its inspiring and the charm and 
beauty of its well-planned capital city. Be- 
sides they are thrilled to have the President of 
the United States greet them and stand side by 
side with them as a picture is taken, this event 
being in striking contrast to what many of 
them have known in their native countries, 
where monarchy and officialdom are hedged 
about with great ceremony. The educational 
value of the trip is made greater by the fact 
that long before they start, the pupils make a 


influences 
see at first hand 


“ Americanizing ” 


women since they 


monuments 


study of the history and geography of the 
states through which they are to pass, concen- 
trating particularly on Washington and vicinity. 

As a result of long and successful experi- 
the railroads manage the excursion with 
care, courtesy and efficiency. The cost of the 
trip, including all fees, side trips, hotel accom- 
modest that it is 


ence, 


modations and meals, is so 
small in- 


possible for many, even with very 
comes, to undertake it. 
Speaking of the value of this pilgrimage, 


W. C. Smith of the State Education Depart- 
ment, who accompanied the group, said: 

Those of us who are native born, who had 
the privilege of conducting the trip, felt added 
appreciation of our own heritage, as we looked 
at the shrines through the eyes of these eager 
men and women who have adopted this country 
as their own and who already seem to have a 
pride of possession. We received, too, an 
added faith in these future citizens as we saw 
their unfailing courtesy and appreciation for 
this opportunity. Hotel managers, transporta- 
tion agents and government officials all agree 
that these parties are conspicuous in Washing- 
ton because of their dignity and respect. 
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Evening School Pupils at Mount Vernon 


Dr Percy M. Hughes, Syracuse 
Superintendent, Is Dead 


Dr Percy M. Hughes, superintendent of the 
past 17 
Doctor 


public schools of Syracuse for the 
years, died suddenly on January 16th. 
Hughes was a competent educator and adminis- 
trator of schools, highly regarded by the mem- 
bers of his profession and respected in the com- 
munity in which he served for his sound 
scholarship and his efforts to improve school 
conditions. 

Born in Washington, D. C., on February 3, 
1864, Doctor Hughes received his early educa- 
tion in the public schools of the District of 
Columbia. He studied at Dickinson College at 
Carlisle, Pa., and at Johns Hopkins University. 
After receiving the degree of bachelor of arts 
in 1886 he began his career as a teacher in the 
public schools of Washington, meanwhile study- 
ing in George Washington University, from 
which he received a bachelor of laws degree in 
1890 and the degree of master of laws in 1891. 
In 1897 he was made principal of Central High 
School, Washington. From 1902 to 1906 he 
served as director of the high schools of the 
district. He then became associate superin- 
tendent of schools, a position he held until 
going to Syracuse in 1911. 

Syracuse University honored him with the 
degree of doctor of pedagogy. 

— 


The proposition to erect a new junior high 
school building costing $190,000 was approved 
by a vote of 1155 to 511 at a special school 
election in Plattsburg on January 14th. 


Colorado School Offers 
Scholarship for Four Years 


The Colorado School of Mines at 
offers annually to a New York State pupil a 
free for four years, the annual 
value of which is about $250. The appoint- 
ment is made upon the recommendation of the 
State Education Department. Applicants for 
scholarships must meet the entrance require- 
information regarding 


Golden 


scholarship 


ments of the school, 
which may be obtained by writing directly to 
the institution. , 

Pupils who wish to make application for this 
scholarship should notify Dr George M. Wiley, 
Assistant Commissioner for Secondary Educa- 
tion, State Education Department, Albany, 
N. Y. 


——— 


Port Chester Voters 
Approve $570,000 Project 


The purchase of 27 acres of 


erection of a 12-room elementary school on a 
portion of the plot were authorized by an over- 
whelming vote at a special school meeting on 
January 26th in Port Chester. The combined 
projects will entail an expenditure of $570,000. 

The greater part of the new site will be used 
in the future as a location for a new high 
school, a new junior high and an 
athletic field. The proposition to acquire the 
site was approved by a vote of 595 to 64 and 


land and the 


school 


the proposition for the erection of a new ele- 
mentary school was favored by a vote of 607 
to 49. 
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A Section of the Winter Course Group at the Homer Academy 


Homer Academy Offers Winter Courses in Agriculture 


Again this year the boys and young men on 


farms in the area of the Homer 


Academy are being afforded excellent oppor- 


patronage 


tunities for instruction in agriculture by means 
of a winter course conducted from 
January 4th to February 10th. For three 
years Paul B. Orvis, with the hearty coopera- 
tion and support of the board of education, the 
advisory council of farmers and the high school 


special 


principal, has organized special instruction for 
this group. Increased attendance each year is 
assurance that these young men are profiting 
by this technical and practical instruction. The 
picture shown above was taken during the first 
week of the course when attention was centered 
on gas engine operation and repair. 
Throughout the course problems in gas engine 
control, farm shop and dairy cattle manage- 
ment are being emphasized. The gas engine 
and shop work included instruction in timing 
valves, checking valves and ignition timing, 
overhauling an engine, cleaning an engine, bat- 
tery systems, tests for an ignition block, high 
tension battery ignition, cooling, governing and 
fuels and carburetor ad- 
The content in dairy 


lubrication 
justments and magnetos. 


systems, 


cattle instruction includes selecting dairy cattle, 
rearing dairy calves, preparing rations and dairy 
feeding practices, controlling cattle diseases and 
housing and managing the milking herd. In 
many of the technical phases of the instruction, 
Mr Orvis is receiving assistance from special- 
ists from the New York State College of Agri- 
culture and from representatives from the 
Purina Feed Company and from the Jamesway 
Barn Manufacturing Company and from Dr 
J. L. McAuliff of Cortland. 

An important part of the winter course in- 
struction in agriculture is the regularly organ- 
ized supervised practice conducted by the pupils 
on the home farms. During the production 
year the teacher of agriculture visits the pupils 
at their home farms for the purpose of guiding 
and supervising their practical activities. The 
content of instruction was organized after a 
careful survey was made of the agricultural 
practices in which the prospective pupils desired 
instruction. 

Throughout the State this year boards of 
education, superintendents, principals and 
teachers of agriculture, are making a special 


(Concluded om page 142) 
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The Second Battle of Saratoga 





7 
the Surrender 


General Burgoyne’s elucidation before the 
House of Commons of the causes of his dis- 
aster shows that he cherished to the eve of 


surrender hope of support from General Howe. 
Howe’s conception of crowning strategy con- 
templated the occupation of Philadelphia and 
the final of Washington’s army; 
and on this enterprise he definitely embarked 
late in July. to a_ story, 
denied, Howe’s orders to march to Albany lay 
unsigned in the office of the colonial secretary 


destruction 


According now 


in London, Lord George Germaine, through the 
inattention of that servant of the crown. 

The days just following the battle of Sep- 
tember 19th to fortifying and 
recruiting by the Americans, to fortifying and 
heping by the British. Meanwhile the vanish- 
ing provisions and forage in the camp of the 
invaders held the anxious gaze of Burgoyne 
when it was not distracted by attacks on his 
pickets and foragers. The chief event in the 
American camp was the quarrel between Gates 
and Arnold and the retirement of the hero of 
Quebec and Valcour island from his command. 

3y October 7th necessity commanded Bur- 
goyne to make a reconnoissance or a tentative 


were given 


i Bu 
attack that might develop a situation which 
was becoming desperate. He led a strong de- 


tachment supported by artillery to the left of 
the 
ment 


Americans, but found an offensive move- 


forestalled by an assault on his own left, 
front and brought on a 


held 


be came, 


which spread along the 
His 


Fraser, 


general action extreme right was 


by General whose duty it 


as 
regiment after regiment crumbled away, to re- 
pair the broken line or cover its withdrawal 
In the discharge of this duty this valued officer 
received a mortal wound 


The the British 


committed to General Poor’s New Hampshire 


assault on left wing was 


brigade, the New York regiments of Philip 
Cortland and Henry B. Livingston and thx 
Connecticut militia The encounters on this 


flank were not unmarked by such deeds of per- 
sonal daring as distinguished the fighting at the 
western wings, where Morgan's great qualities 
Arnold, springing into 
the 
which enveloped his 


came into play and where 
command, led after 
generalship and bravery 
last to the 
splendor beyond the power of his treason to 


charge charge with 


services American cause with a 


dispel. 
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With battery and intrenchment yielding and 
the camp itself invaded, nothing remained to 
Burgoyne but to glide away under cover of 
darkness to a new position. 3ut neither re- 
treat nor rest was to be his, and not again that 
buoyancy of spirit with which he engaged in 
his great adventure. Strong bodies of men 
were sent around the defeated army to occupy 
the heights in its front and dispute its passage 
of the fords of the Hudson. When Burgoyne 
had pitched his new camp just north of Fish 
creek, on the site of the present Schuylerville, 
it was evident to his officers and soldiers, and 
not hidden from him, that little remained to 
do but to frame terms of surrender. 

The second battle of Saratoga cost the 
British and their auxiliaries some six hundred 
men in killed, wounded and captured, a total 
four times as great as the American. The 
enemy mourned the death of General Fraser, 
Sir Francis Clark, Burgoyne’s aide, and Colonel 
Breyman. The patriots had seen with a keen 
sense of loss General Arnold disabled once 
more by a wound in the leg which had suffered 
when he stormed barrier and battery at Quebec. 





o—— 


Michigan College Offers 
Scholarship to This State 


The Michigan College of Mining and Tech- 
nology at Houghton offers annually to a pupil 
from each state a scholarship remitting the 
matriculation fee of $25 and the tuition fee of 
$50 a year for the regular four-year course in 
engineering. 

The requirements for admission call for the 
successful completion of 15 units including a 
minimum of 3 units of English, 154 units of 
algebra, 1% units of geometry and 1 unit of 
physics. Recommendation for the New York 
State scholarship is made by the Commissioner 
of Education. 

en 

Salary increases amounting to $14,000,000 
for the supervising and teaching staff of the 
New York City public schools have been au- 
thorized by the board of education, effective 
January Ist. 





o- 


The erection of a new school building with 
an auditorium and gymnasium was authorized 
at a special school meeting at Speculator on 
January 10th. The building is estimated to 


cost $70,000. 
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Homer Academy Offers 


Winter Courses in Agriculture 
(Concluded from page 140) 


effort to meet the educational needs of the 
large group of young men out of school on 
farms. At present nearly 50 winter courses 
are in progress or are being planned. The 
total enrolment is expected to be 1050. 

Commenting on this work, A. K. Getman, 
supervisor of agricultural education, says: 

The setting up of such courses represents one 
of the most effective means of extending the 
services of a local high school to meet the edu- 
cational needs of persons living in the com- 
munity served by the school. For the most 
part the young men thus served have not gone 
beyond the eighth grade of the clementary 
school. They are out of step with school 
methods. They are face to face with the 
rigorous problems of a farm calling. Many of 
them realize for the first time that they need 
technical and scientific training to meet the in- 
creasing difficulties and complexities of success- 
ful farm management. The majority of the 
group are under 21 years of age. A recent 
statewide survey indicated that 81 per cent of 
the young men left school because they wanted 
to work rather than because they had to work. 
Additional studies have shown that in most 
rural communities more farm boys 14 to 21 
years of age are out of school than are in 
school. 


——()—— 


School Librarians Listed 
in A. L. A. Directory 


A list of school librarians who are members 
of the American Library Association will soon 
be published in volume 2 of the School Library 
Year Book. The directory will include li- 
brarians and assistants in elementary, secondary, 
private and parochial schools, normal schools 
and colleges and school library departments of 
public libraries. School librarians are asked 
to send to the headquarters of the association 
in Chicago a brief note giving name, position, 
library, city and state. 


eS 


At a special meeting on January 4th voters 
of the Silver Springs High School district ap- 
proved the proposition to issue bonds for 
$96,000 for the erection of a new school 
building. 
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Measurements Bureau Lists Standardized Civics Tests 


In response to requests for information re- 
garding standardized tests in the field of civics, 
the Educational Measurements Bureau of the 
Department calls attention to a mimeographed 
bulletin entitled Bibliography of Objective 
Tests in the Social Sciences. 

It is believed that this interest in standardized 
tests in this subject is due to the fact that the 
Regents civics examinations have been discon- 
tinued While this elimination gives greater 
opportunity for needed flexibility in the content 
of the course some means for measuring 
achievement is necessary and is widely recog- 
nized by teachers and principals. 

On pages 11 and 12 of the bulletin are listed 


tests in civics. They are as follows: 


1 Brown-Woody Civics Test, by A. W. 
Woody. World Book Com- 


Brown and C. 
pany, Yonkers, New York. Price, $1.30 for 25 

Forms and grades. One form for grades 7, 8 and 9. 

mie 35 minutes, 

Description. The test contains three parts: (1) civic 
vocabulary, (2) civic information, (3) civic thinking. 
The first test contains 40 words with four meanings 
given, from each of which the pupil is to choose the 
best one. The second part contains 80 true-false 
statements, The third part contains nine problems. 


2 Chassell-Upton Citizenship Scales, by L. 
M. Chassell, S. M. Upton and C. F. Chassell. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, New 
York City. Price, $.50 a hundred of each scale, 
$.40 for the manual (Teachers College Record. 


January 1922) 

Forms and grades. Four scales (D, D, G and H) 
for grades 1 to &. 

Description. Four scales are interchangeable though 
they do not contain the same material. Each scale 
has three parts containing in all 24 items such as 

Puts on or removes wraps quickly,” “‘ Honors those 
who have rendered distinguished service.” For each 
of these the teacher gives the pupil a rating from 0 to 3. 
The ratings for the different items are weighted. The 
scale gives a picture of the pupils’ civic habits. 


3 Fort-Lindsey Standardized Constitution 
Test, by J. C. Lindsey and L. M. Fort. Con- 
stitution Publishing Company, Mitchell, S. D 
Price $.50 a dozen 

Forms and grades. One form for any grade in 


which pupils learn the constitution of the United States. 
Time. 25 minutes. 


Description. The test consists of the Constitution 
of the United States, from which 400 words are 
omitted and are to be supplied by the pupil. This is 


entirely a completion test. 

4 Hill Test in Civic Information and Atti- 
tudes, by H. C. Hill. Public School Publish- 
ing Company, Bloomington, Ill. Price, $1.00 


a hundred of each test 
Forms and grades. One form of each test for grades 


6-12 
Time. No time limit. 
Description. Each test contains 20 items of the 


multiple-choice type, testing in the one case the under 
standing of civic facts and in the latter presenting 
problems in civics. 


5 Odell Scales for Thought Questions in 
Civics, by C. W. Odell, Bureau of Educational 
Research, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 
(These tests are available in a preliminary 
form and may be obtained for experimental 


purposes ) 

Forms and grades. One form for each of nine scales 
for junior and senior high schools. 

Time. No time limit. 

Description. There are nine scales in this series 
covering civics thought questions of the following 
types: 

7 Relationship 
8 Reorganization 
9 Summary 


1 Analysis 4 Criticism 
2 Cause or effect 5 Discussion 
3 Comparison 6 Explanation 
Each scale contains 11 sample answers to a given 
question, the sample answers varying in value from 
0 to 10, To use the scale, the answer of a pupil is 
compared with the answers in the appropriate scale 
and marked accordingly. This type of scale is similar 
in its use to handwriting and composition scales, 


The Bureau suggests that before any of these 
tests are ordered it would be advisable to obtain 
samples in order that one may more intelligently 
decide which test fits the particular situation at 


hand. 





Schenectady Team Wins 
Cross Country Meet 
The fourth annual cross country run _ held 
by the New York State Public High School 
Athletic Association on November 19th at Troy 
was won by the team from the Schenectady 
High School. The contestants and chairman 
were entertained by the Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute. In the sectional meets 348 con- 
testants from 48 schools competed. In the 
state meet 25 schools were represented by 59 


contestants. 


Accredited School Scholarship 

Thomas Jefferson High School, New York 
City, has been given an accredited school 
scholarship by the University of Virginia, as 
a mark of appreciation of interest shown by 
the school in the Thomas Jefferson Memorial 
Foundation and service in its behalf. The 
beneficiary of the scholarship, who will be 
designated by the principal of the school, must 
come from the upper quarter of his class and 
possess character and habits that entitle him 
to the award. 
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Notes from the Field 


Arthur L. Maxon, principal of the Elmer 
Avenue School in Schenectady, has been ap- 
pointed director of research in the Schenectady 
department of public instruction. He succeeds 
Wayland H. Burdick, who resigned to accept 
a position with the New Jersey Department of 
Education. 
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The Schenectady public school officials are 





testing the possibility of installing radio receiv- 
ing sets in the public schools of the city for 
The first test 
10th in the 
when Superintendent of Schools A. J. 


was mack 
Park Sch ol 


Stoddard 


educational purposes. 


on January Central 


made an address by radio. 
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